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Exciting true stories 
For boys and girls 


Just Published 


Ajax the Warrier 
MARY ELWYN PATCHETT 


Thrills and adventure are crammed into this breath- 
taking story of a girl living a free, solitary life on a remote 
Australian cattle station. Her companions are animals: 
her three dogs, especially the huge golden fighter Ajax 
who twice saved her life; the spirited Belle her polo- 
pony and Matilda the boxing kangaroo. Here is a story 
in a new setting, told with a vivid freshness to capture 
the heart of every and girl. This book has been 
broadcast by the B.B.C. 

Illustrated 6s. net 


New in the * Heritage” Series 


Tales of Lendon 
KATHLEEN FIDLER 


In these true tales of exciting figures and events, London’s 
wonderful lives again. Miss Fidier’s enthralling 
stories of ism include Colonel Blood’s audacious 
attempt to steal the Crown Jewels, proud Boadicea’s last 
battle at King’s Cross, the raging desolation of the Great 
Fire, and, three centuries later, a little cat braving the 
incendiaries of a new great fire to protect her kitten. 
London’s greatest treasure is her history; here its in- 
spiring passages are unforgettably recounted. 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
































Fiander’s 


Horses 


Violet M. Heathcote’s 
absorbing story of Fiander 
Mansel’s career as a stable 
girl, working with all kinds 
ofhorses from hacks to flat- 
racing champions. Collins 
Magazine Book of the Month. 

105 6d net 


Follow 
the Footprints 


—and discover where they 
lead (if you can). An ingen- 
ious, lighthearted mystery 
story by William Mayne. 

9s 6d net 


Aleko’s 
Island 


By Edward Fenton. Aleko 
is a Greek boy who lives on 
an Aegean island, and his 
unforgettable adventure is 
set against a sun-swept 
Mediterranean background. 

95 6d net 


Penny 


Triumphant 


A. Stephen Tring’s new 
chronicle of the escapades 
of Penny Andrews, 
irrepressible young heroine 
of Penny Dreadful. 8s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















Books for boys and girls 


British Wild Animals David Stephen 


“In this excellent volume, so well illustrated by Len 
Fullerton, Mr. Stephen gives us much first-hand know- 
ledge of our wild creatures.”—GLAsGOW HERALD 


“A highly entertaining production, charged with the 
authentic out-of-doors atmosphere.”—weekLy scoTSMAN 
Over 100 pages, with 15 colour plates and many drawings. 12s. 6d. 


Jennings and Darbishire Anthony Buckeridge 


** For sheer entertainment, Jennings gets top marks.” —8.8.c. 
On receiving a printing outfit for his birthday, Jennings 
launches the Form Three Times. Jennings, as Editor, enlists 
Darbishire as Foreign Correspondent, and between them 
they set the pace of a really hilarious story. 6s. 


3 other Jennings books also available, 5s. each. 


The Adventures of Turkey = Ray Harris 


A new Australian writer presents a memorable character, 
whose adventures on the Australian Plains, whether fishing, 
canoeing or merely at school, will capture any reader’s 
imagination. 6s. 


Selma at the Abbey Elsie Oxenham 


A new Abbey Schoo! novel which follows the adventures 
of a young Glasgow shop girl when she goes to stay at the 
Abbey. Girls will find this an enjoyable novel. 6s. 


from Collins 




















“Please let us have more good 


historical novels......” 
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Three Golden Nobles 


by Christine Price 


This is the story of a serf in the 14th century who manages, 
after a series of adventures, to escape to London and to be 
accepted as an apprentice at one of the painters’ guilds. 

Beautifully written, it gives a vivid picture of a period when 
the first stirrings of freedom were being heard in the land. The 
daily life of the Guild and the London of the period are por- 
trayed in authentic detail and the climax is set against the return 
of the Black Prince from France. 


Christine Price is a brilliant young author with a great future. 
She has provided her own bold illustrations as a perfect com- 
plement to the story. 


Large Crown 8vo 192 pages Illustrated 9s 6d 
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Coming March 


The Seven Queens of England 
GEOFFREY TREASE 


A miniature portrait gallery of the “sovereign ladies” 
who have worn the Crown of England. The author tells 
their personal stories and sketches in the period back- 
ground. 9 pages of plates. 10s. 6d. 


The Prize Essay 
KATHLEEN WALLACE 


Sixteen-year-old Deborah, who is determined to be an 
author, spends her holiday working on an essay about 
the Brontes. She is so absorbed by the famous family 
that they become for a time part of her life and she of 
theirs. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 10s. 6d. 


Barbara in the Lower Fifth 
BRENDA CROSS 


A sequel to Barbara’s Worst Term, telling of another 
eventful year at Rectory School. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


Recently Published 
Spread Eagle 
AUBREY FEIST 


“Has something of The Scarlet Pimpernel’s appeal” — 
B.B.C, review. 

“Mr. Calamanco is a distinctly Dickensian villain— 
even by comparison a good one”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The cloak of Stanley Weyman and Anthony Hope has 
fallen on worthy shoulders”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 10s. 6d. 
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New and Varied Selection of Stories for Boys and Girls 
Fust published. 7s. net each 


THE LONG ARM OF THE CARDINAL 
By GURNEY SLADE 
This swinging tale of adventure and romance in seventeenth- 
century France, under the shadow of the all-powerful 
Richelieu, will appeal to all boys who enjoy historical tales 
with authentic backgrounds. Paragon Library. 


THE RING OF THE PROPHET 
By MARGARET RUTHIN 
Claire Elliott is pestered into buying a curious ring for a very 
few francs on the quayside at Marseilles, and this is the start 
to a most exciting holiday. A Paragon Library book for girls. 


THE VENGEANCE OF JEREMY 
By HYLTON CLEAVER 
Sixteen-year-old Jeremy Grant joins the staff of his late 
father’s paper, in order to solve the mystery surrounding his 
death. The trail starts at Kensington and ends at Henley, 
where, against the vigorous background of preparations for 
Henley Regatta, the drama begins to unfold. Crown Library. 


DRAKE WAS MY CAPTAIN 
By DOUGLAS BELL 
Jonathan Heard, who sailed the seas with Francis Drake, tells 
of his seafaring life in the days of Queen Elizabeth I and in 
doing so creates a vivid picture of the sailors and ships. 
Crown Library. 


MARIS OF GLENSIDE 

By M. VERA ARMSTRONG 
Meris comes from India to school in England, and her 
adventures provide in unusual story with a strong Girl Guide 
background. Crown Library. 


JENNIFER IN CHARGE 
By MARY BALDWIN 
Jennifer helps many people of vastly different types when she 
goes to live in the country. This is a delightful, human story, 
which girls will enjoy. Crown Library. 
THE SONG OF THE GIPSY 
By MARGUERITE J. GASCOIGNE 
The theft and return of a gold locket provide the key to a 
py mom which had puzzled a village for many years. Crown 
ibrary. 


All these books have colour frontispieces and jackets. 


Write for a copy of Boys and Girls, the free monthly news-sheet which 
gives up-to-date details of stories and non-fiction for young people, as 
well as a serial and articles on handicrafts, etc. 


WARNE, 1-4, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C. 2 















































































































Parkside Works 3 Henrietta Street 
Edinburgh 9 NELSON London WC2 


Pocomoto Pony Express Rider 


REG DIXON 


This is the story of how the boy Pocomoto, who since babyhood 
has run wild with a couple of “old timers”, is brought to a small 
Western town to receive a proper education. The education is 
not a success, but Pocomoto is, and there is a wonderfully thril- 
ling sequence when the pony express rider, Pocomoto’s hero, is 
wounded by bandits, and Pocomoto takes over and rides with a 
vital message. Illustrated. (Boys 12-16) The eases | a 

oon. Ss 


Pocomoto — Tenderfoot 
REG DIXON 


Pocomoto joins a great cattle ranch, “The Running Horse” to 
learn the seemingly simple job of being a cowboy. He finds it a 
life of strange adventures and excitement, but he masters many 
of the numerous jobs, takes part in a cattle drive, and wins high 
praise when the great herd stampedes during a violent storm. 
Illustrated. (Boys 12-16). The ‘Pocomoto’ Series Soon Ss 





Tessa and Some Ponies 
LADY KITTY RITSON 


The story of motherless Tessa Crompton, who loves horses and 
longs to own one worth showing, but she only has a humble 
pony, Dusty, and her father cannot afford to buy another. How- 
ever he shows Tessa how to groom and train Dusty so that he 
can be entered for local shows, and in due course, Dusty 
achieves honourable mention. A book which should appeal to all 
horse-and-pony-lovers. Illustrated Soon 8s 6d 





Strangers in the Half Deck 


F. E. KNIGHT 


The strangers in the half deck are Mrs. Bramley and her two 
schoolgirl daughters aboard “Western Star” a tramp steamer 
bound for South America. A thrilling and exciting story which 
can be thoroughly recommended for ‘boys who want to go to sea 
and girls who wish they could. Britannic Series. Soon 6s 6d 


*a complete juvenile catalogue is available 





















































NIBS ann tHe NEW WORLS 


More adventures of the Blakes and the Blacketts by the 
famous author of “ NIBS” and the “ JOHN and MARY” 


books. 
Mustrated 9/6 net 


FAEROES ro FINISTERRE 
by John Merrett 


A series of exciting true stories of the sea. “It is not 
only the children in the family who will treasure this 
book * Liverpool Daily Post 

IMustrated 10/6 net 


ARE FINDINGS 
KEEPINGS? 


New Stories from the Law for Young People 
by Claud Mullins 


— showing how the Law works, and affects all our lives. 
Includes all the recent Children’s Hour broadcasts. 


MWUustrated 10/6 net 


OPERATION RETRIEVER 
by Ronald Seth 


An exciting spy story by an author who was actually in 
the Secret Service himself in the last war. 


8/6 net 





CRAFTS FOR BOYS by Edward Kitson 
CRAFTS FOR GIRLS by Rosemary Brinley 
PUPPETRY by Janet Evec 
AQUARIUMS by Anthony Evans 

All illustrated 


Popular Craft Series 6/- net 


FREDERICK MULLER 











DENT NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 








Anne-Marie and the 
Pale Pink Frock Brigid Knight 


The South African novelist has written for young readers this 
unusual story of a present-day Transvaal family and their 
treasured ‘pale pink frock’ that survived the Great Trek of a 
century ago. Illus. by ISOBEL MORTON-SALE. (March 26) 8s. 6d. 


Drovers Road Joyce West 


Family life among the horses, dogs, and other animals on a 
New Zealand sheep station is vividly pictured in this story. 
Illustrated by the author. (April 23) 8s. 6d. 


Swoop of the Falcon T. F. Maher 


A tale of sea adventure; two sea cadets, cruising in a motor 
launch, intercept mysterious radio messages and track down 
a gang of oil po a Illus. by ELLIS sILAS. (May). 8s. 6d. 


Kings and Queens E. and H. Farjeon 


CORONATION EDITION. With.41 superb colour illustra- 
tions by ROSALIND THORNYCROFT (now including Queen Eliza- 
beth II with the new accompanying — and a new drawin, 
of George VI). Crown 4to. (April 23) 10s. 





Tales for Children from 
Many Lands 


Twelve volumes in this favourite abridged series, each with 
8 full-page plates by well-known artists. 4s. 6d. each. 
TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS : ROBINSON CRUSOE: 

FEATS ON THE Fiorp : Rosin Hoop: 

Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON : Farry TALES FROM SPAIN: 
ENGLISH Farry TALES : GULLIVER’S TRAVELS: 
KinG ARTHUR AND His RounD TABLE : PINOCCHIO: 
THE WATER BABIES : PERRAULT’S Farry TALES 











OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Send to ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd, Bedford St, London, W.C.2 
for 36-page 2-colour illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books 
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THE MINIATURE MYSTERY 
Nansi Pugh 
The Bradshaws are a delightful family, but tracking down 


the thieves of a valuable heirloom holds pitfalls as well as 
excitement. 


Illus. 192 pp. 8s. 6d. 


UNICORN MAGIC 


Daniel Counihan 


A magic picture-frame enables the four adventurous 
Licorne children to walk into the past and visit Dragon- 
land, 18th century Venice, a Victorian music hall. 


Illus. 208 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Two Rey Books 
author of Pretzel and Spotty 


ZOZO 


The delightful story of a monkey whose one fault, 
curiosity, led him into endless trouble. 


“A first-class picture-book”—Spectator 
“This is a very funny book” —Time & Tide 
Illus. in full colour, 4s. 


KATY NO-POCKET 


Katy Kangaroo was very sad because she had no pocket 
to carry her son Freddy, who had to walk. Then Freddy 
had an idea, which led to an exciting and comforting 
adventure. 

Illus. in full colour, 4s. 
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ORLANDO 

The Marmalade Cat 
2 No. VII is 

A Seaside Holiday 
Written and Illustrated by Kathleen Hale 


‘Few books for the small child have the magic of Miss Kathleen 
Hale’s series, devoted to the adventures of the Marmalade Cat, 
and his dear wife Grace, and this is a particularly fine example 

. the coloured drawings give almost endless delight.—York- 
shire Post 


144” x 10”. Illustrated in full colour. 12s, 6d. 





Other Titles in the Famous 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Library of ORLANDO Books 
Written and illustrated in full colour by Kathleen Hale 


+e eee 


Kathleen Hale began drawing her ‘Orlando’ books for her two sons when 
they were very smail, with the family cats as heroes and heroines. Now 
she is secure among the author-illustrators of nursery ‘classics.’ Orlando, his 
dear wife Grace, and the three kittens are loved by innumerable families 
all over the world. PUNCH describes the ‘Orlando’ books as the ‘The cream 
—that rare top cream that can be enjoyed by children of all ayes.’ 


Crown Folio (144” x 10}”). Gay coloured bindings and jackets. 
Price each 10s. 6d. except No. I—8s. 6d. 


I—A Camping Holiday IV—He Becomes a Doctor 
II—A Trip Abroad V—His Silver Wedding 
Ill—He Buys a Farm ViI—Orlando Keeps a Dog 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 
: 2-10 Tavistock Street - Covent Garden - London W.C.2 
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An Addition to 
BLACK’S YOUNG NATURALIST’S SERIES 

BRITISH WILD ANIMALS R.L.E. Forp, rr«s.,r.z,s. 
This volume, like the previous nine in this now well-established 
series, contains much scientifically accurate information written in 
simple language, and is attractively illustrated. It is by Mr. R. L. E. 
Ford who is also the author of Pond Life and Eggs and Nests of 
British Birds in this series. With 4 colour plates, 16 pages of 
photographs and a number of drawings. (April 2). 6s. 6d. net 

Previously published 
WiLp FLowers, Dr. W. R. Philipson THE NATURALIST ON THE SEASHORE, 


BirDs oF BriTAIn, Wilfred Willett E. M. Stephenson, M.Sc., F.LS. 
EscGs —_ NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS, BRITISH FossILs, Duncan Forbes 


L. E. Ford BRITISH INSECTS, George E. Hyde 
ay cae George E. Ponp LIFE, R. L. E. Ford 
yde 


BRITISH TREES, C. A. Hall, F.R.M.S. and B. Alwyn Jay, M.A., F.L.S. 
Two Additions to the 
LANDS AND PEOPLES SERIES 


ITALY Rupert MArtTIN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


F. ALLETSON Cook 
Italy, illustrated with 4 colour plates and 8 half-tone plates, is by 
the author of Switzerland, one of the most popular volumes in this 
series, and The United States of America, illustrated with 15 pages 
of photographs, is by F. G. Alletson Cook, a weli-known foreign 
correspondent whose long residence in the U.S.A. has made him 
familiar with every aspect of the American scene. Each 6s. 6d. net 


Previously published 
FRANCE, M. E. Garnett. HOLLAND, Germaine King. SWEDEN, G. M. 
Ashby. SWITZERLAND, Rupert Martin. Other titles in preparation. 


Recently published 


WORLD COSTUMES ANGELA BRADSHAW 


“A beautifully produced book illustrated with good drawings of 
costumes from over fifty countries.” THE STUDIO. 114 x 8} ins. 
With 16 colour plates and 142 pages of drawings. 40s. net 


CHINA DECORATION KATHLEEN MANN 


“This practical and attractive book studies the principles and 
technique of china deccration, with ideas for motives and designs.” 
THE TIMES. With a colour frontispiece, 6 plates from photo- 
graphs and many drawings. 8s. 6d. net 
§ Out of print for some years, Kathleen Mann’s Design from 
Peasant Art is now reprinted. Illustrated in colour and line. 20s. net 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 





New Spring Titles 


The Young Brevingtons IRENE BYERS 
We don’t believe any young girl can read this outstand- 
ing novel without shedding a tear, and many grown-ups 
will get an awkward lump in the throat. Even boys will 
suffer the indignity of strong emotion as the Brevingtons 
rally their forces against defeat. It will be specially well 
received by libraries and parents who are sated with 
puppet characters, contrived mysteries and comic-strip 
tensions. The children’s librarian, Coventry City Lib- 
raries says: “This is a welcome addition to children’s 
literature, being an exciting story as well as having 
familiar and credible setting and characters. It is vividly 
and quite simply written, with some degree of charac- 
terisation and natural development.’ Crown 8vo. 192pp. 
Jacket and frontispiece in three colours. 8s.6d. net 


The Little Balloon DOROTHY CRAIGIE 
An enchanting story in the tradition of The Little Horse 
Bus. The writing, like the illustrations, skilfully blends 
humour and pathos in just the right proportions to 
delight children aged 5 to 8. Every page sparkles with 
colour. 83 x 74 in. 36pp. Library edition. 8s.6d. net 


Flying the Atlantic MANFRED REISS 
Dramatic drawings and a lively text bring out the excite- 
ment and romance of flying in giant Stratocruisers. 
Children can see how everything works on a long flight. 
For 8-12 year olds. 83 x 74 in, 36pp. Cloth. 7s.6d. net 


The Wonder World of Insects MARIE NEURATH 
The second title in the ‘Wonder World of Nature’ 
series for younger children, containing many wonderful 
how-and-why stories and simple one-idea-at-a-time 
pictures in colour. 83 x 7} in. 36pp. Cloth. 7s.6d. net 











BUNKLE’S BRAINWAVE 


M. Pardoe 


In the new Bunkle book the de Salis family become 
linked with a large family of delightful Scottish cousins. 
A chance encounter with one of them leads to sur- 
prising developments, and once more Bunkle and his 
mother and father get involved in an amusing and 
exciting adventure in which he and three young 
cousins play a major part. 
Illustrated by Mary Smith. 8s. 6d. net. 


MARY PLAIN AND THE TWINS 


Gwynedd Rae 


Have you met Mary Plain? If so, you must know how 
devoted she is to the Twins, and how she often wonders 
‘if they are happy without her’. In this book they visit 
Mary at Cherry Tree Cottage, and the three of them 
get into many scrapes together. As usual Mary manages 
to do something very public and noble and exciting, 
and as usual makes many new friends. 


Illustrated by Irene Williamson. 5s. net. 


FOLK TALES FROM ROUMANIA 


Translated from the Rumanian of 


Ion Creanga by Mabel Nandris 


These folk tales are the masterpieces of a great Rouman- 
ian writer. They are founded on old themes which 
wandered down the centuries. Full of adventure and 
fantastic in form, they portray, in unexpected allegories 
and in a gay succession of paradoxical happenings, the 
eternal experience of humankind. 


Illustrated by Iza Constantinovici-Hein. 12s. 6d. net. 








Routledge and Kegan Paul 






















HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES 
Selected by A. S. MOTT 
Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR 
La, Cr. 8vo. Fourth impression 12s. 6d. net 
Here in one volume is a collection of the most famous 
voyages of discovery as Hakluyt wrote them. (They have 
been modernised only in spelling and a specially written 

foreword provides the background for each chapter.) 


DESIGNING AND MAKING 

By W. W. SAWYER and L. G. SRAWLEY 
La. Cr. Second impression Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
“An excellent volume which shows how to illustrate 
mechanical principles by models made out of next to 
nothing . . . (and even leads up to a machine which will 
pull the bedclothes off at the right time in the morning!) 
Times Literary Supplement 











Winifred Finlay 


a Northerm author worth noting 


Mrs. Winifred Finlay, who was educated in Northumberland 
and at Durham University has had several plays broadcast in 
Children’s Hour since 1947 and has had two books published 
by Harrap with a third in preparation. Her juvenile audience 
is increasing rapidly which is not surprising when one con- 
siders the adventurous, real-life settings (all in the North 
of England) of her books. 
Each with colour frontispiece. 
The two so far published are: 
THE WITCH OF REDESDALE 
PERIL IN LAKELAND 


and in preparation 


Each 7/6 net 
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PERIL IN THE PENNINES 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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HOODOO OOOO OOO OOOYD 


ANTONIA RIDGE 


Puppet Plays for 


Children 


Six charming puppet plays that can be easily presented 
and are simple to produce. The plays are all about a 
family called The Bookworms and no more than six 
puppets are required, The action of all the plays 
takes place in a Public Library and the scenery is the 
same for each. Drawings by Barbara Freeman. 8/6 


FABER & FABER LTD 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 


to none as suppliers of library books for young az 


people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — #PRESTON 
TEL. 5049 
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BLACKIE’S 


SPRING LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS 


ALL ILLUSTRATED 
ALL IN AN AFTERNOON 


by MARGARET LOVE 
The youngsters overcome their first 
dislike of London. 


144 pages 7-10 7s. 6d. net 
THE HOUSE ON THE RIVER 


Written and Illustrated by 


CHARLOTTE BAKER 
Life on the Willamette River. 


128 pages 7-10 7s. 6d. net 


THE COCKNEY OF LISBON 


by DOUGLAS CASTLE 
Lt. Peter Watson in Portugal. 


256 pages 9-15 7s. 6d. net 
THE BLUE TARN MYSTERY 


by J. SHAW 
Adventure in Lakeland. 


224 pages 9-15 6s. net 
GOODBYE, UNCLE SIMON! 


by PAT ARROWSMITH 
A fine holiday story. 


224 pages 9-15 6s. net 
THE MISSING DIPLOMAT 


by PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
Adventure in the Hebrides. 


224 pages 9-15 


HURRICANE HARLAND 


BLOWS IN 


by TOM ALLUM 
About a curious legacy—A detective 
Agency. 


208 pages 9-15 


THREE GO TO 


SWITZERLAND 


by M. E. ALLAN 
Full of the real Swiss Atmosphere. 


208 pages 9-15 5s. net 


6s. net 


5s. net 


SO 
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We did it, 





Marghanita 
Miss Laski. reviewing novels in 
The Observer recently, castigated 
the ‘sugar-coating’ school of 
children’s reading; give ’em the 
facts, she cried, not this ‘a-little- 
boy-watched-the- kettle-boiling-on 
-a-hearth-in-Greenock’ ambiva- 
lence. Well, PHOENIX HOUSE 
are as guilty as any in this con- 
spiracy to respect facts but to use 
the magic of imagination too, 
Junior Bookshelf itself, reviewing 
one of our new Pageant books, 
wrote: “This glimpse of the 
thirteenth century may well re 
main vivid to children long after 
they have forgotten who succeed- 
ed Edward.” And The Time; 
Educational Supplement writing 
on our famous Young Traveller 
Series said: “There could be few 
more pleasant or effective meth- 
ods of introducing children t 
other lands.” Sinister enough, 
already, and the subversion is 
spreading—two more YTs will 
be out this Spring—George 
Proctor’s The Young Traveller in 
Sweden and Geoffrey Trease’s 
The Young Traveller in England 
& Wales, bringing the total to 
fourteen. And another Excur- 
sions book — Anthony Wey-% 
mouth’s Going to London — will 
be published next month. Don’t 
forget, either, The Countryman’s 
Workshop by James Arnold, only 
10/6 with forty-two full page 
drawings showing exactly how 
things are made in the country. 
Or Leslie WHalward’s Famous 
British Engineers—‘a must for all 
children over 11’ (Teacher's 
World). Priced at 12/6 with 22 
plates. 


Phoenix: 





New catalogue available from 
Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV St. 
don, W.C.2, 
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ODHAMS 
Books for Children 


The Bible 


in Pictures 
Edited by The Rev Ralph Kirby 


The only book of its kind—a dignified, 
reverent, yet vividly interesting pictorial 
translation of the major Bible stories, in 
strip-picture sequences, with narrative 
captions. Over 1,000 specially commis- 
sioned drawings by eleven noted artists, 
including 9 whole-page full colour plates. 
330 pages. 10 in. by 7 in. 15s. net 

reverent and sympathetic....1 congratulate 
you on what seems to me a _ great 
achievement....",—DAME EMELINE AN- 
NER, -B.E., Late Headmistress of 
toedean School. 


The Modern 


Encyclopaedia 


for Children 


The children’s own A to Z reference took 
and school companion—the ideal ‘‘look-it- 
up-yourself’”’ volume for all children who 
never tire of asking ‘“‘why?” Simply 
written by experts, and aided by more 
than 700 fine illustrations. 640 pages, 9 in 
full “—. 9 in. by 6 in. 128. 6d. net 

a troasere store fer schoolboys and 
8c choolgirls”” —SOUTH WALES ARGUS 


The Children’s 
Wonder Book in 
Colour (No. 3) 


One of the most appealing and beautiful 
books ever published for children of 7-15 
years. No less than half the 192 extra- 
large pages are printed in sparkling full- 
colourgravure. Over 200 delightful illus- 
trations by famous artists. Grand stories 
by favourite authors, with articles and 
features of practical and educational 
interest, games, puzzles, etc. 12 in. by 9 
in. 128. 6d. net 


Complete list on request, to: 
Odhams Press Ltd., Book Department, 
Libraries & Education Section, 
24, Henrietta St., London, W.C.2, 
(Temple Bar 2468). 
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PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 
LITTLE RED ENGINE BOOKS 
ADVENTURES IN READING 


PETERSHAM STORY 
BOOKS 


JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALIST 
SERIES 
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Illustration by W. Stobbs from La Salle of the Mississippi 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


Marcu, 1953. 





Personalities III. Eleanor Graham 


N the course of twenty-five years of working with 
children’s books, I have been brought to consider 
over and over again the questions, what makes a 
good book for children and whether it really 
matters what a child reads. I have looked at their 
books from the special standpoints of bookseller, pub- 
lisher, author, reviewer: and for a period of nine 
months I watched children in a library choosing what 
they would read. It is dangerous to theorise about the 
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subject. If you do, there are many “nice knock-down 
arguments” (as Carroll’s Humpty Dumpty said) wait- 
ing to trap you. 


I have read some psychology, but found much that 
struck me as unpractical, and therefore unacceptable, 
for I have always felt that unless it showed how to 
understand living, it was not for me. I found one 
writer whose views always seemed to reinforce my own 
experience and over his words I brooded, specially on 
the subject of childhood, and for confirmation I watch- 
ed children at play or about the business of their daily 
lives, and listened to them talking. 


I have early and distinct memories of my childhood, 
and that has often helped me to relate theory and 
actuality. 


I made my first acquaintance with children’s books 
as a world of their own, in the big room on the second 
floor of the old Bumpus’s to which I went as one who 
had written one book, was ‘fond’ of children, and ‘in- 
terested’ in their books. After the first few weeks I 
was humbled and bewildered by the sight of so many 
of which I knew nothing whatever. I saw that I could 
not sell them unless I knew what was in them. Fortun- 
ately, it was the spring and there was time to spare for 
reading. I made up my mind to read right round the 
room, and actually did so. I had a good memory and was 
always able thereafter, with a book in my hand, to recall 
enough of its contents to discuss its appeal : I also took 
pains to read the new books as they came in. I have 
always been glad I did this. It gave me confidence, and 
has proved a valuable background for all I have done 
since. 


I enjoyed bookselling. It gave me real pleasure to 
find the right book for an unknown child. Extracting 
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the information from the customer in the fewest ques- 
tions possible became a sort of parlour game, like 
Twenty Questions. I found it a practical necessity to 
use some broadly acceptable age-guide. It might 
better be related to experience than age, but I doubt if 
it would prove as satisfactory in the shop. I greatly 
disliked the idea so often put forward even today, that 
children’s books should be produced with one eye on 
the parents as these are generally the buyers. No parent 
is satisfied unless the child shows appreciation of the 
gift selected. Many adults feel quite helpless when 
selecting books for children, and blame themselves 
when the choice misfires. Very often then they turn 
to toys another time, as that appeal is easier to gauge. 


I saw that it was often disappointing when children 
were brought in to choose books for themselves. There 
was of course always the practical problem of how to 
examine books without fingermarking them, but that 
was small compared to the confusion created by the 
sight of so many books and so little to guide an inexper- 
ienced person as to their contents. Some parents were 
wise before the event, and prepared the ground by dis- 
cussing in advance what books the children would 
definitely like to see and choose from. 


I was taught by wise parents who were regular cus- 
tomers to keep at hand a variety of easy, happy stories 
for sick children, and to search the adult shelves for the 
occasional book which could also be enjoyed by child- 
ren, specially those just growing beyond the usual 
range. 


I left there for a spell in a publishing house where I 
learned some things but was not a success. I had no 
idea then of the special problems of the publisher and 
I felt acutely the loss of contact with books and public. 
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When I left it, however, I was quite sure I meant to 
stick to children’s books. It was then that I took a job 
in a children’s library, and was glad of the opportunity 
to check my developing ideas. I saw there that what 
made a difference to children’s reading was not money 
in the home, but simply the regard felt there for books. 
Where books were loved, the children learned to read 
sooner, took to books more easily, and were more ad- 
venturous in their choice. I saw how widely some 
read, while others always went for as nearly as pos- 
sible ‘the same again.’ 


From there I went to the Junior Book Club whose 
function was to recommend and sell the best books for 
boys and girls from six to sixteen, month by month. I 
read, classified, recommended and described them for 
the lists. It was while I was there that I first became 
acquainted with The Junior Bookshelf and I am more 
than a little proud that our connection has continued 
ever since. 


I was already reviewing children’s books every 
month for the Sunday Times, and doing far too many 
of them at Christmas. I had started to review some 
years earlier for The Bookman while my ideas were 
still vague and untested. It is not easy to review 
children’s books helpfully. The reviews must be ad- 
dressed to adults, many of whom regard the books 
simply as rubbish, unworthy of serious consideration; 
and few of the rest have thought about them sufficiently 
to know what matters, or to realise that any subject 
may be of interest to any age: what matters is how it 
is presented. 


It is true that few children’s books qualify to be re- 
garded as literature, but the reason lies in the authors 
and not in any inability of children to appreciate 
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literature. The delight of small children in fine poetry, 
for instance, is well recognised. Children are inexper- 
ienced but not silly (though they may become so when 
their natural interests, curiosities and outlets are being 
frustrated), but there are authors who seem to regard 
silliness as the normal state of childhood; and it is 
extraordinary what fury can be roused by the sugges- 
tion that a child’s books should be true to life and that 
information in them should be reliable, whether it is 
about how people behave in real life or some historical 
situation. 


While reviewing and writing children’s books | 
learned by painful experience how often an author fails 
because she does not see clearly enough what is going 
on in a child’s life behind the hither and thither of the 
daily round. Observation alone may not give the whole 
feeling either, and scientific theory often breaks down 
because there are always incalculable, unforeseeable 
things to upset it. No one can dissect the pattern of a 
child’s mind truly and display it like the diagram of a 
brain section. Imagination is needed to light up the 
fruits of observation, giving insight and understanding. 


I learned most from my own books in writing The 
Children Who Lived in a Barn and my new Story of 
Charles Dickens. When I wrote the first I wanted to 
carry to its logical conclusion the familiar trick of get- 
ting rid of the parents in order that the children in a 
story can really enjoy themselves. I became completely 
absorbed in working out what might happen to a 
family left to manage by themselves for some time 
longer than a mere summer holiday. It had been done. 
I had heard the story of Wanda G’ag and her orphaned 
brothers and sisters who had refused to be sent to 
orphanages, and it was she who invented the slogan, 
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“Eat Fair!” I read it again this summer after a long 
period of doubt about it, and I felt it really did ring 
true. 


Perhaps I may say more about the biography in 
connection with the story biography series I edit for 
Methuen, where I am now children’s editor, as I am 
also for the Puffin Story Books for Penguins. [I start- 
ed the book with the idea of showing what there was 
in Dickens’ childhood to foreshadow his fame, and then 
to discover how the famous books had come to be 
written. I might have been more astonished I think 
at the purposeful shape into which his life fell natur- 
ally, if 1 had not observed in my own something of the 
same kind from early childhood right on. When | 
found that he had said in maturity that, as a small boy 
running about Chatham “the first faint shadows of all 
my books were already in my head,” I felt that there 
lay the key to both parts of my plan. 


The difficulty in writing biography for children lies 
in bringing the subject to life in anything like his true 
colours, but that should be, I am sure, the boldest part 
of the design; and I do not believe that can be accom- 
plished unless the subject is a sympathetic one to the 
author. It is necessary to show the background of life 
going on behind the subject clearly enough to place 
him against his historical background, the layer of soc- 
iety to which he belonged, the family circle of which 
he was part. Interest must always lie in the discovery 
of the germ of greatness in the childhood, and the path 
to fame should truly reflect obstacles in the way, the 
hard work, struggles, inspiration, good fortune and 
bad, to make it the convincing essence of a life. The 
actual words used by the subject in letters, journals, 
speeches or recorded conversation are essential to give 
the story life, but they must be aptly used in their 
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proper context and with strict economy. It is curious 
how loose quotations not only lose their point but 
actually disperse interest. Facts, of course are vital, 
the plain facts without too much explanation or critical 
appraisement. The author’s own personal experiences 
can add immensely to the realism of such a work. J. 
M. Scott did this out of his experiences in the Arctic 
when he wrote Hudson of Hudson’s Bay; and Miss 
Evelyn Cheesman in Sealskins and Silk (though this 
was begun as a story biography but ended simply as the 
true story of an extraordinary journey) was able to ex- 
pand the original records in the light of her personal 
knowledge of some of those lonely places and curious 
peoples. 


There seems to me to be a growing sense of respon- 
sibility not only among parents but also in authors and 
teachers for the books children read, and what is put 
into them. A new situation is being created by the free 
access practically every child in the kingdom has to a 
wide range of the best books, for reference as well as 
spare time reading, and the importance of the librar- 
ians’ work is not easily measured, nor probably will be 
clear for some years to come. We are learning a greater 
respect for the mind of the child as our knowledge of 
what goes on in childhood increases. I look forward 
to the day when all children read adventurously, and 
to more and better reviewing of their books from the 
point of view of what they can mean to the young 
reader. 
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Illustration by Edward Ardizzone from Peacock Pie (Faber). 


Walter De la Mare and his Illustrators 
By M. S. CROUCH. 


“Even his commonest objects tell 

His love for what he sees so well. 

And such is the delight he shows— 

In stool or table, bird or rose— 

That, sharing them, one hardly knows 
Which for pleasure gives richer cause— 
W hat he draws, or how he draws.”’ 


R. De la Mare’s generous appreciation of 
the artist (in this instance Harold Jones) 
explains partly why the finest illustrators of 
the century have delighted to honour him 
in their work. Certainly no writer has had 
more pleasure from his interpreters, or been more 
open-handed with praise. There is more to it than this. 
The reason why he has had artists of such diverse 
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talents as Rex Whistler, Lovat Fraser and Ardizzone 
at his service lies in the highly individual and illusive 
nature of this poet’s genius. His verses, so simple yet 
so full of overtones, offer a perpetual challenge to the 
artist who, though he can scarcely hope to :/lustrate 
the poems, may yet perhaps capture something of their 
magic and translate it in terms of line and colour. It 
is curious that, while few poems are as satisfyingly com- 
plete as these rhymes, they become, for many children 
and at least one adult, more richly acceptable by reason 
of their decorations. 


The illustrator of these poems walks over dangerous 
ground, protected only by his own skill and good sense 
from a plunge into the abyss. How tempting to give 
physical form to an image at which the poet merely 
hints and so destroy with one clumsy movement the 
delicate cobweb of his fancy! It happens more than 
once to De la Mare. The poems have happily the 
power to recreate themselves, and no permanent harm 
is done. For all their apparent fragility, these verses 
have a robustness and a tough structure which is proof 
against the occasional gaucheries of the artist. 


Peacock Pie, which, more than any other collection, 
has attracted the illustrator, appeared first in 1913 with- 
out decorations. The edition of 1916 was lavishly 
illustrated by Heath Robinson. Claud Lovat Fraser’s 
coloured pictures, drawn in 1912, were published in 
1924. In 1936 appeared Jocelyn Crowe’s edition, 
Emett’s in 1941, and Ardizzone’s in 1946. These inter- 
pretations of the same text could scarcely be more 
different. 


William Heath Robinson’s edition exhibits perhaps 
the widest range and the highest reach of his peculiar 
genius, Exuberant, fantastic, sometimes wildly off 
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the mark, he is never dull, never less than completely 
honest with himself. When he fails, in the trite accom- 
paniment to Dream Song for example or in the simpli- 
fied symbolism of The Song of Soldiers, it is because 
the spirit of the original is beyond his range. He is 
happiest with verses which explore his own world of 
kindly fantasy, or which give scope for tender humour. 
With The Dunce and Tired Tim he is quite at home, 
while the little mermaid who takes charge of Farmer 
Turvey is as charmingly in character as she is exquisite- 
ly drawn. But of mystery and magic and terror there 
is barely a hint. The page which a less large-hearted 
artist might have turned without comment, he decor- 
ates in a way which proclaims his loss of contact with 
the subject. And yet how charmingly, irresistibly 
inept he is! Above all, he is always a superb draughts- 
man in black and white, evoking the beauty of trees 
and sky with the skill of a master. 





The author seems to have taken particular delight in 
Claude Lovat Fraser’s ‘embellishments’ which were 
first matched with their text twelve years after they 
were painted. “TI can remember,” he says in his pre- 
fatory note to the 1924 edition, ‘...talking to him as he 
sat at his board with his brush and his bright inks, and 
watching them positively leap into life on the paper.” 
Certainly no edition is less inhibited, and only one other 
equals it for beauty of design. Lovat Fraser’s embel- 
lishments consist of sixteen coloured plates and a 
superb peacock design for the cover. Unfortunately 
the plates, on art paper, are sometimes sadly out of 
position for the poems they decorate. Regarded purely 
as decoration, they are outstandingly successful, 
vigorous, confident and colourful. As accompaniments 
to poems they are not always particularly apt. Lovat 
Fraser caught the quiet tranquillity of Summer Even- 
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ing to perfection, and his Mrs. Earth is a nice piece of 
symbolism. But The Ship of Rio adds little to its 
rhyme, while the eyes of The Ladies are surely shining 
with the pleasures of scandal and not with tears of 
delight at the boys’ quartette. The artist is, I think, 
using the poems as a starting point for independent 
artistic enterprise. He is perhaps too much of a 
genius to be an acceptable illustrator. 


The same charge could not be made against Jocelyn 
Crowe. His edition, exquisitely printed at the Chis- 
wick Press, is an outstanding example of the voluntary 
subordination of the artist. The little decorations, in 
three colours, are reduced to their simplest terms. Per- 
fectly placed on the page, they never divert attention 
from the poems, but in a quiet and unobtrusive way 
they add to the readers’ delight. This is a particularly 
lovely edition, perfectly designed, in its peacock-blue 
covers. Its chief quality is good taste. It is never out 
of key, and it sounds the note of melancholy which 
underlies the fun and fancy of these enchanting verses. 


The war-time edition illustrated by Emett is of a 
much more modest nature. The artist was restricted 
to a title-page and headings to the eight sections of the 
book, and he decided wisely to aim at homogeneity 
rather than close interpretation. The drawings match 
one another more than they do the changing moods of 
the poems. However much one enjoys the artist’s high 
spirits and simple humour, it is not possible to feel that 
he has added much to the appreciation of the poems. 
For that added interest and heightened appreciation, 
one must turn to Edward Ardizzone’s drawings, pub- 
lished in 1946, which explore the poems with an im- 
aginative insight which is surely closely akin to that 
of the author. Of all modern illustrators, Ardizzone 
is perhaps most sensitive to the beauty and poetry latent 
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in everyday things and everyday situations and his pen 
as delicate as the surgeon’s knife, seeks out and releases 
the ideas which are embodied in the verses. This is 
not, I hope, to claim too much for the latest edition, 
which suffers from some of the defects of post-war book 
production, lacking dignity and generosity in layout. 
It seems to me, however, that Ardizzone is more at 
home than the other illustrators in Walter De la Mare’s 
world, which he portrays with such tenderness, human- 
ity and fun. How accurately he has found the heart of 
so many of the characters, and in particular the heart 
of the child who so often speaks the poems. This is the 
child who watches so wonderingly “whatever Miss T 
eats turn into Miss T” or who struggles to unstick Jim 
Jay. It is only with the purely lyrical poems that he 
misses the mark, perhaps because they are beyond any 
illustrator’s reach. 


Emett’s decorations to Peacock Pie gave no hint of 
the breadth and depth of his art, which were revealed 
at their best in his drawings for Bells and Grass, the 
belated companion to Peacock Pie which was publish- 
ed in 1941. There is something of the conventional 
Emett here, the Emett of Punch and Far Twittering, 
but only enough to emphasize the extraordinary variety 
of his style. The book is a truly remarkable essay in 
virtuosity, ranging from child-like fun to poetic mys- 
tery, and sometimes fusing many different elements in 


the same picture. The author, in a characteristically: 


modest and generous note, describes the poems as “ex- 
plored, graced and enriched beyond measure by Mr. 
Rowland Emett’s drawings.” Without going as far as 
this, one may well feel that author and artist are here 
singularly in accord. In minute tail-pieces and full 
page drawings alike, Emett is always true to his text 
and always provides pertinent comment on it. Emett 
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has gone a long way since 1941 and may perhaps not 
think highly of the young man who did these drawings; 
it is certain that neither before nor since has he worked 
with greater inspiration, integrity and humility. 
Curiously enough, although statistically there are far 
more funny than serious drawings in the book, the 
final impression is one of tenderness and poetry. 


The most perfect harmony between author and artist 
was achieved in 1937, when This Year Next Year ap- 
peared. This was the result of the closest possible 
collaboration between Walter De la Mare and Harold 
Jones, who between them recreated the colour book of 
the nineteenth century. The book was no pastiche, but 
an original work of art, glowing with colour and life. 
Inevitably a book conceived in this manner depended 
on the close association of word and picture. The book 
was a casualty of the war, and the few rhymes from it 
which are included in Collected Rhymes and Verses 
are unhappy without their companion pictures. 


The English editions of other books of verse are 
comparatively uninteresting. In Down-a-down-derry 
(1922), a collection of fairy poems which included 
some from Peacock Pie, Dorothy Lathrop has three 
coloured plates and a great many line drawings which 
are characteristic of her delicate art. Miss Lathrop 
has always shown the greatest mastery in filling space, 
and her touch is featherweight. This book, alas, gives 
her only too much scope for her love of the ‘faerie’, 
angular winged creatures which are either ugly or 
pretty-pretty. There are too few animals in the book; 
those which she manages to squeeze in are splendidly 
alive. Bold’s woodcuts in Stuff and Nonsense are 
masterly in execution and full of good spirits, but the 
poems are too slight to make great demands on him. 
Marion Rivers-Moore’s drawings for Songs of Child- 
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hood (1942), the earliest edition of which I have not 
seen, are of slight interest. Some of her mannerisms— 
a great fancy for ‘camera’ angle views and aerial views, 
for example—are reminiscent of Emett. As for the 
Collected Rhymes and Verses (1944), Berthold Wolpe 
has wisely not attempted to interpret the enormous 
range of thought and emotion in these 270 pages, and 
has contented himself with modest decorations to each 
of the sections. Alec Buckels was more enterprising 
in the first edition of Come Hither (1923), which he 
decorated with 24 wood engravings in the heavy style 
of the period, and which, for all their technical excel- 
lence, are sadly- dated. 


Walter De la Mare’s prose writings for children, at 
least as important as his verse and offering similar 
problems to the illustrator, have for the most part 
inspired work of lesser quality. To this, there are two 
striking exceptions, Bold’s drawings for Broomsticks 
and Rex Whistler’s for The Lord Fish. Broomsticks 
(1925) contains some of the loveliest of modern stories, 
including the incomparable Three Sleeping Boys of 
Warwickshire which is beyond the illustrator’s range. 
Bold’s woodcuts, technically of the utmost simplicity, 
find out some of the charming quiet humour and sad- 
ness which lie within the tales and in particular they 
interpret the grave beauty of the countryside, full of 
melancholy memories and curious birds and beasts, in 
which many of the stories have their setting. 


The Lord Fish is incomparably the most beautifully 
designed of De la Mare’s works. The mannered art of 


Rex Whistler would not, at first thought, seem suited ; 


to the poet’s subtle, secret style. What Whistler seized 
upon was the elegiac quality in De la Mare, the sadness 
of the gently decaying world his characters inhabit, 
and in the full-page illustrations to The Lord Fish and 
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A Penny A Day he perfectly captured this spirit. The 
former picture is the exact counterpart in line of De la 
Mare’s wonderfully evocative prose. The whole book 
is an intensely beautiful work of art in which author 
and artist have equal part. 
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Illustration by Edward Ardizzone from Peacock Pie (Faber). 


None of the other prose works has found its ideal 
illustrator. J. A. Shepherd has a real feeling for the 
magic of The Three Mulla-Mulgars, but the long 
heroic story demanded more illustrations and a more 
generous format. The later edition, far better in 
design, has drawings by M. E. Eldridge on an infinitely 
lower plane. Mrs. Raverat’s decorations for the lovely 
play Crossings are spirited and amusing. 
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The principal modern illustrator of De la Mare’s 
prose is Irene Hawkins, who has decorated the four 
collections of stories which make up Collected Stories 
for Children and also Stories from the Bible (1947). 
While the former are adequate, if uninspired, Miss 
Hawkins never gets within reach of her subject in the 
Bible stories. This is a noble book, in which the splen- 
did prose is presented with grace and dignity, and the 
awkward drawings strike a most incongruous note. 
These illustrations are inadequate both in conception 
and in technique. 


De la Mare’s work for adults, in which he has en- 
joyed the collaboration of such artists as Rex Whistler, 
John Piper, Eric Ravilious and Barnett Freedman, 
must remain outside the scope of this study. It must 
suffice to say that there too the subtlety and beauty of 
his thought and feeling challenge the illustrator and 
draw him on to the limit of his powers. The same 
challenge faces future artists who may be impelled to 
attempt to release something of the inner light of this 
most profound and illusive of writers. It is certain that 
the illustrator will never lack material for his craft 
in the God’s plenty, tender, uproarious, familiar and 
intense, which makes up the work of Walter De la 
Mare. 











———____ 
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Curiosities of the Past 
1. The Robins 


RS. Sarah Trimmer, in inscribing to 

the young Princess Sophia her Fabulous 

Histories (Designed for the Instruction of 

Children respecting their Treatment of 

Animals) in 1785, suggests with amiable 
effrontery that the young Princess owes her own good 
disposition to Divine Providence and an excellent 
education. Without allowing to the child the least 
credit for her own behaviour the authoress hopes that 
she will continue to set her inferiors an example. 


The general tone of the ensuing story is of a part 
with this introduction. It has, in fact, a dual theme of 
a family of robins who thrive on the humane behaviour 
of a family of humans, the latter drawing moral instruc- 
tion from the habits and traits of the robins. Both 
parties, by going abroad in the neighbourhood, draw 
attention to man’s inhumanity to the non-human and the 
follies of youth that will not be guided by parental ex- 
perience. Nor is the inculcation of a sense of propor- 
tion neglected. Little Frederick, bursting into the 
breakfast-room to feed his darling robins is gently but 
firmly rebuked by his Mama for giving them preced- 
ence over his duty to greet his parents. 


A strongly pathetic note is introduced here and there, 
as in the cock robin’s account of the demise of a former 
mate after young vandals had attacked their nest. 


“At the sound of my voice, she lifted up her languid 
eyelids, and with feeble accents said ‘and are you then 
safe, my love ? what is become of our little ones?’ In 
hopes of comforting her, I told her they were alive 
and well; but she replied, ‘your consolations come too 
late; the blow is struck, I feel my death approaching.’ 
sive The agonies of death now came on, and after a few 
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convulsive pangs, she breathed her last, and left me 
an unhappy widowet...... 
Master Frederick, a naturally humane boy, is set off 
against Master Jenkins, a young neighbour, who not 
only collects eggs but flings kittens attached to bladders 
from the roof, stones cocks, plucks live chickens and [| , 
drowns puppies. Observations, largely unfavourable, > : 
on the keeping of animals in captivity are also made [| ' 
\ 

| 








through the comments of the robin family on their 
excursions. The birds and humans between them 
postulate a comprehensive charter of animal freedoms 
without, at the same time, proposing to rob mankind of 
the advantages derived from mastery over beasts of the ? | 
field. | 

The danger of over-indulgence of dumb creatures is 
emphasised throughout, trebly in the distressing 
portrait of Mrs. Addis, over-run with pets, whose § | 
children, house and gardens are all neglected for the J — 
sake of her petulant pensioners. Frederick’s Mama, { 
on the other hand, is permitted to indulge in several § | 
hearty digs at her son’s past errors of gluttony, selfish-  . 
ness or lack of consideration, enjoying a liberty which 
undoes much of the satisfaction the reader derives from 
her overall moderation and good sense. 

Yet beneath the sententiousness, complacency and 
gaucherie of this eighteenth century morality runs a 
vein of almost embarrassing sincerity. When it is re- 
called that Mrs. Trimmer was consulted on the or- 
ganisation of Sunday Schools by Queen Charlotte, and 
that as a young woman she once confounded Dr. John- 
son in an argument over Paradise Lost, it is not too 
surprising to find that this tale, under the title of The 
Story of the Robins has been reprinted continually 
down to the present day. Mrs. Trimmer certainly 
knew children: she had six boys and six girls of her 
own. A. R. WILLIAMS. 
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Notes from the Attic 


DR. ARTHUR RANSOME, C.B.E.—At Leeds University on November 
11th last the degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon 
Arthur Ransome. In presenting the recipient Professor Chapman 
said he had created a new genre of storytelling. In Ransome’s 
work there was genius. A great company of all ages, from 
very young to very old, would agree that of all living men Arthur 
Ransome was deserving of the honours not only of this University 
but of the whole University world. 


In the New Year’s Honours List. Dr. Ransome received the C.B.E. 
We are not sure whether this is the first time that an author has 
received two such honours for his work for children. Never were 
they so well deserved. 


NEW. ELIZABETHANS—We recently received an attractive brochure 
describing the aims of a mew organisation—The Company 
of New Elizabethans. Briefly this organisation is concerned with 
the raising of the standard of reading of children, not the mere ability 
to read, but what they read. The annual subscription is 25/- and 
one of the stated advantages of membership will be the right to 
nominate a young reader to receive a special edition of Collins Maga- 
zine for one year. Lectures will be arranged in London and else- 
where, all religious, educational, literary and other bodies will be 
asked to co-operate and the Company will form a centre for the 
collection of information on children’s reading. Such aims deserve 
the encouragement of all librarians, teachers and those parents who 
take an intelligent interest in what their children read. We shall 
await with interest further news of the Company of New Elizabeth- 
ans. Noel Streatfeild is the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


KENT COUNTY LIBRARY—May we congratulate this Library on 
its latest list, Stories for Boys and Girls. This is a selection of 
stories and poems for children published in 1952. We congratulate 
Kent County Library both on the high standard kept in the selection 
and on the attractive production of the list. 


CORRECTION—We have to apologise for an error in our issue 
of last December. We inadvertently gave the publishers of Book 
of Cowboy Stories by Will James, as Scribners. The English pub- 
lisher of this book is Phoenix House, 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO—A Superintendent of Schools in America 
wrote, ‘“ Educators are turning out great thick books listing 
remedial defects in reading with instructions on diagnostic tests, eye- 
span, phonetics, meaningful vocabularies, word recognition, lack of 
fluency, lack of interest, lack of motivation, almost everything—but 
no mention of lack of the alphabet.”’ Perhaps before long the despised 
A.B.C. book will come into its own again. 


INTERNATONAL—Our request for comments on Dr. Langfeldt’s 
suggestion that an International Conference should be held for 
those people interested in children’s books has brought us an 
interesting letter from Dr. Irvin Kerlan, Acting Medical Director 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. Dr. Kerlan has evident- 
ly been very active in this field and has promised to write us a 
description of his work in a coming issue of The Junior Bookshelf. 
Pending this article it will interest readers to know that Dr. Kerlan 
has a very fine collection of children’s books and original illustrations. 
He has supplied three exhibits to the U.S. Department of State, one 
of which is at present touring the Middle East countries including 
Israel, Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Egypt. The exhibits show the 
original work of 40 distinguished artists. Another exhibition is 
touring the Far East including Burma, India and Ceylon. Yet 
another of Dr. Kerlan’s exhibitions is to tour Rome, Florence, Milan, 
Lyons, Paris and Amsterdam. 

At our request Dr. Kerlan has approached the Department of State 
to find out whether one of the exhibitions could be brought to Eng- 
land. We are happy to say that there is a possibility of this though 
no definite plans have yet been made. We look forward to hearing 
further from Dr. Kerlan. 


TRANSLATIONS—I he American Library Association is actively 
working in the matter of translations of children’s books. An Inter- 
national Committee of the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People is in being, headed by Miss M. La Bounty of the 
Washington D.C. Children’s Library. We are expecting a report 
on this Committee’s work soon. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 1923-1953—In March under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts there will open in the New 
York Public Library an exhibition of children’s books showing the 
cream of children’s book production from 1923 to 1953. 
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Illustration by W. Stobbs from La Salle of the Mississippi 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Bruce, D. F. The Debatable Mound. Illus. by 
P. M. Lambe. 232 pp. 84 X 5. ; O.U.P. 8/6 


Miss Fairlie Bruce writes about and for girls who are 
still children enough to enjoy an adventure, but already women 
enough to be more interested in the people who do things than 
in exactly what is done. This good straightforward story con- 
cerns neighbouring landowners who quarrel over the owner- 
ship of an earthworks on their boundary. The Professor wants 
to dig into the mound, the Admiral wants the beauty spot un- 
touched. But to whom does it really belong ? Strong threads 
of real life run steadily through the ups and downs of this 
argument. There is housekeeping to be done (there is a certain 
dearth of mothers, both Professor and Admiral being widow- 
ers); Susan wants to train as a fruit farmer; the small boys 
want to whip up the feud; Lalage on one side becomes friendly 
with Dick on the other; there is a humorous interfering cousin, 
and soon. The old characters are solid, the young ones hollow 
enough to need filling out by the reader. 
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Byers, I. The Young Brevingtons. 192 pp. 73 X 5. 


Parrish 8/6 
Here is a useful story for the 10-12 year-old reader who 
likes books with a homely family background, an easy style, 
likeable characters, natural dialogue and plenty of action. 
There are no literary pretensions about this tale of life in a 
poor quarter of London, where a jolly family and their friends 
make use of a spare room over their shop to provide a Youth 
Club for the boys and girls of the district. It reads well, how- 
ever, and in spirit is reminiscent of the Brydon books, where 
the qualities of kindness, enterprise and co-operation are much 
to the fore. The Brevingtons have other interests besides the 
Club—Mother has to cook for a neighbouring café to earn 
enough to keep the family going, the elder boy lives with rela- 
tions and studies for a medical school scholarship, Diana has an 
ambition to become an actress and receives encouragement from 
a-visiting actor'to her school,'while John‘and Nicola the twins, 
presumably about 11 years old, are always in and out of 
trouble. It is through John’s American pen-friend (and an 
extraordinarily lucky coincidence) that at last the local empty 
cinema is bought from its eccentric owner and transformed 
into the kind of Club everyone wants. 


Daw.isH, P. The Bagodia episode. Illus. by F. A. 
Jobson. 183 pp. 74 X 5. , ; O.U.P. 7/6 


A neat adventure enclosed in one crossing of the Atlantic 
by luxury liner. It is told in the first person by a boy who signs 
on as one of the crew, and not only mounts to an exciting 
climax—chase of villain with the stolen jewels right up the 
ship to suicide leap from the bridge—but also gives a fascina- 
ting ‘crew’s eye’ view of one of those huge floating hotels 
which, in spite of all disguises are still ships at heart. Mr. 
Dawlish has taken pains to be accurate in his research. This 
is how the crew live, the unseamanlike tasks they have to per- 
form, the way decks are kept clean, boat drill, firefighting 
equipment. Real information, with the thrills of an unlikely 
adventure to lift it all above routine; it is a formula that has 
proved successful. 


Fintay, W. Peril in Lakeland. 200 pp. 74 X 5. 


Harrap 7/6 

Readers of Winifred Finlay’s The Witch of Redesdale 
will need no introduction to the main characters of Peril in 
Lakeland, Gillian, Sally, Peter and Bryan are once again on a 
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Youth Hostel tour, this time in the fells of central Lakeland. 
The plot of the story is simple, but intriguing and exciting 
enough to hold the attention of young readers, and it has the 
virtue of topicality—the threat to the Lake District of men 
like the villain of the book, James Armstrong, who want to 
‘develop’ the remoter valleys and fells. Tacked on to the plot, 
though certainly not as mere trimmings, is a good deal of in- 
formation, pleasantly and often thrillingly given, about Lake- 
land (and its weather !), climbing, fell walking, youth hostelling 
and mountain rescue : information, incidentally, which inspires 
a proper respect for the district, its beauties, its attractions, and 
its dangers. 


Good as this book is, I am not, however, convinced by the 
portrait of Mr. MacGregor, the schoolmaster who leads the 
four children on their walking holiday. His relationship with 
them is uncommonly familiar, and one wonders what will 
happen the next time Peter and Bryan, back at school; fail to 
hand in their homework. 


It is a sound idea to use, with odd exceptions, actual 
rather than invented place names: but where is the picture on 
the dust jacket supposed to represent ? 


pe M. J. The Song of the gipsy. 256 pp. 
74 X 5 , ‘ Warne 7/- 
This j is a pleasantly written village story of two girls who, 
in their school holidays, prepare for a stall at the local charity 
bazaar. Sitting by an old tree and sewing they find a locket 
which is almost immediately stolen from them by a passing 
gipsy woman. From this develops a slight mystery which con- 
nects with some strange footsteps which Ben the old roadman, 
hears at times. There is a period of tension and excitement but 
all ends well. There is some attempt at character drawing in 
Ben and the gipsy boy, the daily life story is well-handled and 
possesses interest and reality and the ending is natural and 
normal. The character of Miss Logan, however, is out of 
balance, the early impression of her being too strong so that the 
sudden change seems unlikely. 


Hatwarp, L. Famous British engineers. Illus. 
192 pp. 83 X 54. ; Phoenix House 12/6 
To show that the building of a lighthouse or a canal is 
“as romantic as any account of a bloody battle” is a task not 
offering much difficulty so far as it concerns British engineers 
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of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These were men 
of imagination, relying more on native common sense and 
natural powers of invention than on calculation and principles 
based on cumulative experience. For them each new work was 
an adventure, often a hazardous one in terms of physical and 
financial risk, not to speak of a reputation in jeopardy. For 
these very reasons Mr. Halward’s book is faintly disappointing. 
The romantic facts are fully and clearly stated but their pre- 
sentation is on the whole lacking in excitement. It is difficult 
to say just what is wrong but the nature of the book’s compara- 
tive failure is indicated in a sentence in its Introduction which 
states that “in cases where the working of a mechanical device 
has had to be explained, the author has tried to explain it in 
such a way that it can be understood by those not mechanically- 
minded.” ‘The reader will either be mechanically-minded or 
not: if not, the rest of the book will not attract him to the 
achievements of its personalities. Since it deals with such out- 
standing engineers as Brindley, Smeaton, Watt, Telford, 
Rennie, Stephenson and Nasmyth the book will appeal to and 
probably satisfy enthusiasts among older children, but it is 
mediocre matter beside that of an older but inimitably bril- 
liant performer in this genre—the late Mr. Samuel Smiles. 

The illustrations, some twenty-one plates, are first class, 
but one feels that occasional sketches in the text, from the note 
books of the celebrated, would have made the whole more 
personal. 


Hearn, G. Wishing Well. Illus. by S. Saba. 198 pp. 
83 X 6. ; : Faber 21/- 


Mr. Heard stretches the mind. In a short book he surveys 
the Ages, from the dawn of light to the evolution of Man. But 
‘Bones and theories do not make a very good attention-holding 
mixture,’ so he has cast his history of matter and spirit in the 
form of a fantasy. Here are a group of proto-mammals; here 
is the Angel Gabriel giving a divine power of choice. Into 
what are they going to wish themselves ? Some make choices 
that lead up the various blind branches of the tree of life; they 
become super-specialists like whales and horses and _ sloths. 
Little embryo man plods on over millions of years, always reach- 
ing for something beyond his grasp, till at last, there he is, 
lighting a fire, taming a dog; the only animal still able to create, 
able to praise. Although packed with fact and theory and truth, 
it is all told—another attention-holding dodge—with casual, 
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» men colloquial flippancy. We are flicked over the Ages by shocks 
and _ of vocabulary and bursts of praise. The effect is a sort of Silly 
poe Symphony of Evolution. But the condensation is brilliant; a 
was whole vision in a few chapters. Too closely knit for any save 
l an older children. Mr. Heard will stretch their minds. 
nting. HeaTHCOTE, V. M. _ Fiander’s horses. Illus. by 
-pre- @ J. Peter. 247 pp. 8 X 5. ‘ - O.U.P. 10/6 
ficult After a rather stilted and curiously old-fashioned prologue, 
para- in which the heroine describes why she decided to take up stable 
which work, this story settles into a straightforward, day to day 
levice narrative of two years spent among horses and hounds. Fiander 
it in works successively in the kennels and stables of a Master of 
cally- Foxhounds, in a private owner’s stables, and in the establish- 
ed or ment of a race-horse trainer. The whole story reads like first- 
o the hand experience—the characters of men and horses are interest- 
1 out- ing and credible—the differences in the various types of stables 
lford, are easily understood—there are no impossible record-breaking 
> and feats. Some knowledge of horses and harness is assumed but 
it is a great deal more is imparted. The author is thoroughly at 
bril- home with her subject, and her story, far removed from the 
. well-known Pony Club type, may perhaps influence young 
class, animal lovers to consider this type of work. 
pon InsuLt, T. Transport by air. Illus. 48 pp. 10 X 73. 
Murray 9/6 
In The Changing Shape of Things series this book gives 
a graphic account of the history of flight from its earliest days 
21/- | to the present time. Although the continuity of the ideas 
rveys running through the text is not always smooth this is the sort 
. But Py of book of useful knowledge and potted facts which young 
Iding people like, and the illustrations are all excellent and carry their 
n the own story in captions. The best part of the book is that dealing 
here with modern air transport, telling how airliners are built, what 
Into jobs are done by air crews, the work of the ground staff at an 
\oices airport, and the mechanics of navigation. The language is no 
they more technical than the everyday language of mechanically- 
loths. minded schoolboys. 
+4 Lyon, E. Run away home. Illus. 192 pp. 73 X 54. 
oN Hodder 9/6 
— If you can accept the fact that a 13-14 year-old girl could 
coat run away from an orphanage in London, get as far as Edin- 


burgh without being caught, fall in with two children to whom 
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she afterwards finds she is related, but of whose existence she 
has been hitherto ignorant, and trace her home and parentage 
by the very thin clues provided by a locket and a torn luggage 
label, you may be prepared to enjoy this story. Of its kind, it 
is well written, the chief character Cathie gaining one’s sym- 
pathy from the first page, Sovra and Ian and her Scottish 
relations being equally interesting in a milder degree, and the 
background of mountain and loch being well realized. It was 
a pleasant idea to centre the theme on a well-known quotation 
from Wordsworth. 

Miss Lyon’s silhouette drawings are attractive, and better 
than her cover design. She is a writer with a good eye for 
character, but I felt it a pity that the long arm of coincidence 
should be so much in evidence throughout the story. 


MeNisce, H. The Young Beekeeper. Illus. 127 pp. 
74 X 5. , Warne 6/- 


In clear and simple language an n old and experienced bee- 
keeper describes to a fifteen year old boy the procedure neces- 
sary throughout the year to maintain a stock of honey bees in 
a healthy condition, in order that they will produce the maxi- 
mum quantity of honey. 

In addition to the manipulation of bees and hives, the 
beekeeper describes the type of beehives best for beginners, and 
also the simple equipment that is necessary. 

A useful book, attractively and simply written. The 
author wisely avoids the side tracks that so many writers of bee 
books seem impelled to follow. The addition of a short 
bibliography of more advanced books would have been an ad- 
vantage to the keen beginner. The dust jacket is as wooden 
as the book is lively and sensible but we hope it will not deter 
prospective readers. 


MoncrierFe, I. & Portincer, D. Simple heraldry. 





Illus. 64 pp. 10 X 73. . . -Nelson 10/6 

This is a very happy and lavish production, and most ap- 
propriate for the times, when flags and devices will be the 
order of the day. Heraldry has in any case a growing interest 
for a great many more people, and it is a very good thing that 
any study so full of the colour and history of the past should 
have so lively an appeal for the present. There is so much 
purely decorative modern use and value in heraldry that that 
alone is a sound enough justification for spreading the kind 
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of knowledge and aesthetic respect which will perhaps help 
people to avoid that kind of misapplication of the science which 
has had such deplorable results at certain periods in the past. 

The authors affect to treat their subject lightly; yet there 
is no concealing the wealth of learning which has gone to the 
making of this book, which is full of the gay colour of shields 
and tabards, and is an altogether delightful introduction to a 
‘fascinating and absorbing study. 


Mu.uns, C. Are findings keepings ? Illus. 159 pp. 
74 X 5. . Muller 10/6 
What does ‘The Law’ suggest to the young ? Something 
dusty as a wig behind the excitement of cops and robbers ? Mr. 
Mullins shows that there is life in every facet of his subject. 
His book about the law in action is as entertaining as any 
glimpse of ‘wheels going round’. It is based on a series of broad- 
casts, and explains the history and present day working of the 
legal system in this country, with many offences illustrated with 
human examples. Torts, Trespassers, Bankruptcy, Burglary,— 
not only words, but the men and women involved. It is all 
such easy reading that the length of the index at the end which 
shows how much legal ground has been covered, comes as a 
surprise. 


OxtpmeEapow, K. L. Under the mountain. 151 pp. 
74 X 5. ; Cassell 7/6 
Three English ‘children, aged thirteen, eleven, and six 
respectively, spend a long holiday in Switzerland. Not at a hotel 
in a resort, but with a simple Swiss family in a mountain village. 
Thus it all happened, sixty years ago. See the scarlet blankets 
on the beds, the alpenstock behind the door, hear the children 
shouting ‘Gute Nacht!’ the skates ringing, touch the St. 
Bernard, explore the woodcarver’s shop, join us on St. Nicholas’ 
eve! A delightful book, minutely detailed and brightly col- 
oured. It is told for younger children with all the freshness of 
new things seen for the first time, and with a drama folded 
among the charms. 


PucH, N. The Miniature mystery. Illus. by V. L. 
Littlewood. 184 pp. 74 X 5. Chatto & Windus 8/6 
The children of a leading member of Parliament, whose 
lives are divided between a flat in Westminster and a house 
down in the constituency, become involved in the disappearance 
and discovery of a family heirloom. But this rather conven- 
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tional little mystery that dogs the children’s steps, is really by 
the way. The family themselves make the book. They are, 
with a cousin from America and a cousin from France, a group 
of nicely individual characters who stop to hear and see and 
comment, in the world in which they find themselves. Their 
day to day doings, from the morning when they watch the sun 
rise from Westminster Bridge, to the day when they take part 
in the pageant, are gay, and full of gusty life. Very poor 
illustrations but luckily very few of them. 


QUENNELL, M. & C. H. B. A History of eweryday 
things in England. Vol. 4, 1851-1914. Illus. 182 pp. 
9 X 54. : Batsford 15/- 


It might seem at this date almost superfluous to add any 
to the praise already harvested by this admirable series. Since 
the first appearance, the ‘Everyday Things’ have exerted a most 
beneficial influence on a whole generation of text books and 
have had a host of imitators, none of which has ever seriously 
challenged their pre-eminence. Now there comes a revision 
of the last volume in the series, which by reason of many new 
illustrations and much re-writing and addition, amounts 
virtually to a new book. It ends in 1914, but we are promised 
a further volume to bring the record up to the present. Through 
all these changes there shine out still the intense vitality and the 
lively interest in the minute and usually unconsidered details 
which build up so vividly a picture of an age. The illustrations 
too are all in the old tradition of freshness and effectiveness. 
One can only say again, there is nothing quite like these books. 


Rince, A. Puppet plays for children. Illus. by 
Barbara C. Freeman. 105 pp. 8 X 5. Faber 8/6 





There is no abundance of puppet plays and the young pup- 
peteer often has perforce to write his own. While this 
activity is a desirable one, Miss Ridge’s book will provide some 
happy occasional alternatives. ‘The plays, which are a series 
of Professor Bookworm’s adventures, are original, bright with 
action and all the ingredients that children love, and well suit- 
ed to this medium. The scenery is interesting but not too com 
plicated while the modern speech and setting still manage to 
convey something of the traditional air. There is provision too, 
for co-operation from the audience, a factor which always en- 
lists their sympathy and makes the play lifesize. Miss Ridge 
could, I think, have given us a more polished dialogue which 
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tends at times to be flat and trite, while some of the action is 
perhaps a little difficult for the glove puppet stage. Miss Bar- 
bara Freeman’s illustrations are helpful and in keeping with 
the publisher’s production. 


Syme, R. La Salle of the Mississippi. Ulus. by W. 

Stobbs. 127 pp. 7} X 5. Hodder & Stoughton 6/6 
In this story Mr. Syme brings out clearly the singleness 
of purpose which La Salle shared with all explorers. La Salle, 
starting from Montreal, was convinced that it would be pos- 
sible to find a way southwards to the Mississippi and thence 
to the ocean, thus avoiding the hold-up of trade during the long 
winter when the River St. Lawrence was frozen. It is a story 
of frustration through stupidity and jealousy, danger at the 
hands of hostile Indians, and final murder by treacherous com- 
panions. The explorer’s fate is all the more distressing because 

his efforts had been crowned with success. 


Turner, D. M. The Book of scientific discovery. 

285 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ Harrap 12/6 
This is a second edition, revised to include the latest scien- 
tific developments. It is really a history of science, specially 
written for young people, the subject matter being presented 
so that it brings out not only the trend of scientific thought 
through the ages but also the romance of scientific discovery, 
and the effect it has had at each stage on the life of man and 
on society. If there is any slight fault to be found it is that 
some of the illustrations appear to have been chosen from a 
collection of existing blocks rather than having been re-drawn 
to suit the text. This book deserves a place in all school librar- 
ies, and the youngster who receives it as a prize or present will 
be fortunate. There is no sign of superficial treatment though 

the field covered is extremely wide. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


DeicHton, H. The Art of Lettering. 1\' us. 86 pp. 
7x6... , Batsford 12/6 
That a second edition of this book should be called for in 
five years indicates that it has supplied a want in grammar and 


art schools. 
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After a useful survey of the origin and history of the alpha- 
bet, the author describes his method of constructing a plain 
block alphabet of capitals on squared paper, pursued by a series 
of graded exercises. Whether or not one is satisfied by the 
shapes thus produced, nothing can go wrong, and the least 
gifted pupil should be able to draw a regular and well arranged 
sheet of lettering. When these forms are mastered, more free- 
dom and grace are introduced by studies based on two carved 
inscriptions—the well-known Trajan, and a less familiar one 
in honour of Hadrian, found at Viriconium. 


A final chapter is devoted to broad-pen formal writing. 
Some teachers might prefer to begin with this, as leading to 
greater freedom and a deeper sympathy with the spirit of letter- 
ing. However, the main object of the author is to teach the 
drawing of a good outline which can be filled in subsequently. 
The born letterer who will brush in an inscription with the 
sketchiest of preparation is not catered for. Perhaps he needs 
no instruction, anyway, once he has caught the spirit of the 
masters of the art. 


The work is written in a curious style in which all the 
resources of roman and italics (upper and lower case), inverted 
commas and parentheses are employed This may be a charming 
eccentricity in Johnson, but here becomes somewhat irritating. 


Dinn, F. The Observer's book of music. Illus. by 
Paul Sharp. 190 pp. 53 X 33. ; Warne 5/- 





Who has not on occasion ventured forth with an Observer 
Book in his pocket, hoping to identify some flower, insect or 
beast ? Now he can set out similarly armed to a musical enter- 
tainment. If possible he will take his field-glasses, too, for 
musicians, like birds, are apt to perform their evolutions at a 
distance. Before setting out, however, he will dip into the 
early sections, to find out something about sound and its laws; 
to discover why a natural horn can produce a musical scale 
from a simple helican pipe, whereas a clarinet must be punctur- 
ed by a series of holes; to learn the difference between virginals, 
spinet and harpsichord—and incidentally to understand for the 
first time, maybe, how the ‘jack’ of this family really works; to 
discover how many members the bagpipe family contains; and 
all this with the aid of clean line drawings, many of them gaily 
tinted. With these general notions in his head, the Observer 
will easily identify any unfamiliar emitter of musical sound. 
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On his next visit, he may have time to read the programme 
notes. He will open the book at the third section, there to find 
explained canon, chaconne, and that queer word ripieno. 
Another section will supply a note about most of the composers 
he is likely to come across until he is ready for one of the larger 
Floras—or Faunas. 

This book is most attractively produced, and is excellent 
value for the money. 


FearTon, E. The Young market gardeners. Illus. 
189 pp. 83 X 54... ; Lutterworth Press 10/6 


I doubt whether young people can acquire a taste for gar- 
dening through books, and even if they can this is not the right 
type of book. It contains a fair amount of information but 
more than half the book is so discursive that few readers will be 
able to disentangle the information from the patter. Gardening 
is a practical subject and needs to be presented in a concise and 
orderly fashion. There is excellent material in the book but 
it has to be sifted from the chaff. 


GraHaM, S. 100 best poems in the English language. 
288 pp. 74 X 5. . ; , Benn 10/6 


These poems are Mr. Graham’s favourites. During the 
last sixty years or so, in railway carriages, on walks (Mr. Gra- 
ham is the author of The Gentle Art of Tramping), as a 
soldier on sentry duty, he has murmured them and many more 
to himself. He has lived with these poems in Russia, Central 
Asia, Mexico and New York. They have stood not only the 
test of time but the test of Mr. Graham’s time, and familiarity 
with poetry breeds anything but contempt. 

One cannot castigate Mr. Graham for his omissions but, 
for the gems he has included, one can recommend this personal 
anthology for older children. It shows the range of English 
poetry by including most of the familiar verse forms : it shows 
the depth of English poetry by including those poems which, 
after many years, still speak to us de natura rerum. There is 
hardly an unfamiliar name; most of the poems are, in fact, 
those which any poetry lover would have chosen as the ‘best’; 
and there are, of course, no annotations. 

Here, then, in handy form, there are—to be intentionally 
dogmatic—a hundred poems which beginners should read and 
many of which they should know by heart. It is to be hoped 
that the publishers will issue a cheaper edition for school use. 
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Green, W. & PoLiincer, G. The Observer's book of 
aircraft. 280 pp. 53% X 34. ; , Warne 5/- 


Jacos, N. The Morning will come. 320 pp. 74 X 5. 


Know es, F. G. W. Freshwater and saltwater aquaria. 
Illus. 174 pp. 8 X 54... : : Harrap 12/6 








The well-known Observer's Series of pocket books turns its 
attention upwards and helps, by clear three-way silhouettes, 
photographs and concise descriptions to identify the 164 types 
of aircraft most likely to be seen anywhere in the world. This 
is a second edition and has been brought up-to-date in types and 
information. It sounds a tall order to achieve so much, but 
the phrase “multum in parvo” might well have been coined for 
Observer books which are excellent in quality, especially at 
the price. 


Hutchinson 12/6 

Isaac Noller is a Polish Jew whose first recollection is of 
persecution. He is brought up by an uncle in Berlin where 
he leads a satisfactory life and falls in love with an English girl 
whom he marries. They have four sons and a daughter who, 
despite varying fortunes, with one exception retain the strong- 
est family affections. The exception, Jacob, becomes a fanatical 
Nazi and Jew hater. 

As with most stories covering a fairly lengthy period of 
time, the necessity to mark the historical sequence of events 
tends sometimes to make the narrative jerky and uneven. 
Naturally, too, there is much that is unpleasant and there are 
those who may feel that it is unwise to recommend stories of this 
type for adolescents. My own view is that anything calculated 
to foster hatred should be avoided, but Nazism is an historical 
fact which cannot be ignored. The difficulty is to give aware- 
ness of the evil—which is necessary if it is not to recur—without 
at the same time condemning a whole nation. 

The author here tackles this problem and despite the ugli- 
ness of the theme, she has produced a sane and balanced story, 
avoiding hatred and hysteria alike—indeed leaning to under- 
statement. The character of Isaac is a fine one, whether in 
prosperity or affliction, and his philosophy of life is the keynote 
of the novel. For the older adolescent. 

































































This is a much more comprehensive book than most others 
on the subject. The author, being Senior Biology Master at 
Marlborough College, where it would seem that the subject 
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is seriously studied, it is to be expected that it is treated as much 


5/- as a science as a hobby, but at the same time the details of con- 
‘urns its struction of aquaria and the few necessary pieces of equipment ; 
ouettes, the right food for the right fish and the right plants are present- 
4 types ed in a manner that can be understood by the intelligent 
. This beginner in his middle teens. 
pes and 
ch, but Lewis, E. The Leaves of the tree. 249 pp. 
ned for 74 X 5. , ‘ : ‘ : P. Davies 12/6 
ially at This book has the same indefinable charm and delicacy as 


all this author’s work. The motherless heroine, Sharon Wester- 
by, is seven years old when her father brings her from India 





12/6 to live with an aunt in Surrey. The shy, imaginative child 
on is of is a little lost in her own world of make believe until she makes 
1 where the acquaintance of a French artist and his sister Emilia, who 
lish girl live nearby. Emilia in particular is gifted with understanding 
er who, for children and Sharon soon regards her as a close friend. 
Strong: The war period as it was for those at home forms an 
anatical essential part of the story. Victor the artist is at first shattered 
il ot by the defection of Italy and the collapse of France and later 
| cae by the death of his sister, but, helped by Sharon and Damaris 
ini: and by his French nephew he takes up his work again, secure 
wewe axe in the knowledge that beauty and art survive the turmoil of war 
s of this and that good work is never lost. 

Iculated A simple philosophic theme runs throughout the story and 
istorical the light cultural background is most attractive. Nature in her 
; aware- many moods, the delights of ancient story and legend, the joys 
without of travel and the wonders of art in all countries, the pleasures 
; of good food and wine—all these and similar interests, casually 
he ugli- introduced, give the story its substance and individuality of 
_— style and atmosphere. 
wher in The writing is assured, easy and sympathetic—the 
keynote characterisation excellent, integrated and well contrasted, 
though like many other authors Miss Lewis is not so happy with 
the everyday people she dislikes. She is at home with Trump 

12/6 the old country gardener but a little uneasy with aunt Alice 
mo A and her kind. But this is a very small fault in a story which, 
erage though not remarkably original in its plot, displays much sin- 


subject cerity and feeling. 
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Mor ey, C. Parnassus on wheels. 187 pp. 74 X 5. 

Faber 10/6 
It is so long since this book was available that it can be 
considered as virtually a new book. The inimitable Roger Mifi- 
lin, whose aim in life is to introduce literature to the people 
however remote they may live, owns a travelling, horse drawn 
bookshop he names Parnassus He tours the country from 
Florida to Maine, making friends everywhere, and it is a hard 
case for whom he cannot find suitable reading. But he tires 
of the life and with nostalgic memories of Brooklyn decides 
to go there to write a book. How he sells his outfit to Miss 
Helen McGill, travels with her to show her the ropes, never 
reaches Brooklyn but gets into considerable trouble on the way 
and how a real life romance develops between him and Helen 

makes an entertaining and amusing tale. 


Piums, J. H. Chatham. 159 pp. 74 X 5. Collins 7/6 
‘The Great Commoner’, despite the brilliant, if fitful 
genius with which he dominated his world during the years 
in which he saved his country and gathered an empire, is not 
the most sympathetic of subjects for a biographer. He, who 
poured so much of scorn and contempt on the lesser men who 
encumbered his way and in the end vitiated his policies, is in- 
evitably shown in any account of his career to lack the compre- 
hension of human weakness and vanity, and that touch of 
understanding, which draws one’s admiration for a great man 
as well as for great achievements. Chatham was, in fact, too 
arrogant and too consciously magnificent in his powers to re- 
member that smaller men could smart on revengefully under 
his contempt and eventually pack together to pull him down. 
Even today, this hardness of his gives us a figure without any 
gradation of colour, a brooding and saturnine study in harsh 
outlines. The splendid oratory which could strike fire from 
his hearers is dead, and it is noteworthy that what remains of 
most force in his speeches is his bitter sarcasm and his searing 
hatreds. 

Dr. Plumb has done well with this enigmatic and intract- 
able genius. One feels that he admires Chatham without any 
uncritical adulation. He pays full credit to the periods of 
soaring energy and success, and to the impassioned defence of 
liberty, yet he does not minimise the occasions, and they were 
many, when Chatham was far less than himself. This is indeed, 
an admirably balanced short study, and one well up to the out- 
standing quality of the whole series. 
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RHODE, J. By registered post. 223 pp. 8% X 5. 


Bles 10/6 


This detective story will probably satisfy even the more 
seasoned and critical reader since it skilfully avoids some of 
the more irritating faults of most of these stories. There are 
many possible suspects and of course the culprit is not of the 
most obvious. But certain clues are given which the careful 
reader may note and the conclusion is reached in a logical 
fashion while the motive for the crime is at least credible. The 
weakest part is in the involved methods employed by the 
murderer to commit his crimes and though he almost gets away 
with it, one feels that the detective is more than usually un- 
observant. On the whole, however, this book is a good example 
of its type. 


E. A. Red Mains’l. Illus. 199 pp. 8% X 54. 
Jenkins 15/- 


There are times in the lives of most of us when we feel that 
we must break away from our everyday routine. The last straw 
for Dr. Pye was the National Health Service. The thought 
of being a nationalised doctor was too depressing. We are glad 
Dr. Pye felt that way for it has given us this book. 


From Cornwall by way of Spain and Portugal, Madeira 
and the Canary Islands to the West Indies; delightful cruising 
among the smaller islands there, thence to Florida and home 
across the North Atlantic calling at the Azores,—all in a small 
fishing boat that cost Dr. Pye £25. 


It was not always easy of course—by no means as easy as 
the author’s well-told narrative suggests. There was enough 
danger for most people; there were storms; there was a time 
when the little ship was stuck on a reef; there were hair-raising 
moments. But the crew’s zest for the sea took all in its stride 
and this zest breathes from every page. 


An easy, pleasant style; not too much belittling or emphas- 
ising of the more dangerous moments; good descriptions of the 
people and places met during the voyage—all these go to the 
making of an unusually fascinating story which young readers 
with active blood in their veins and a hankering after the sea 
will read with great enjoyment. 
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SmitH, A. Fabric printing. Illus. 88 pp. 8 X 54. 

arne 6/- 

Though this book is intended primarily for teachers it should 

appeal to all who are interested in handicrafts. In a series of ad- 
mirably lucid diagrams and comments it covers the whole field in 

a nutshell. Materials, block cutting, printing methods and 
pattern design are all concisely explained and illustrated. By 

the time he has reached the last page, the reader however inex- 
perienced, will be longing to try out fabric printing for himself, 


Wattace, C. (Ed.) The Gardener's pocket book. 

Illus. 160 pp. 64 x4 . ” Evans 5/- 
This book is a very handy size for a regular reference book 

but also contains more information than most pocket books. It 
begins with a fairly comprehensive but rather exotic calendar 

of operations, e.g. for February we are told to cut back bougain- 
villea, passiflora, and solanum but no mention is made of 
buddleia which is surely a commoner garden shrub. Latin 
names are preferred throughout and many quite good gardeners 
will fail to recognise some ordinary plants because of this. Later 

in the book in the lists of flowers and shrubs concessions are 
made to ignorance. The chapters on soil, manures and culti- 
vation are useful and concise and the information on the grow- 
ing of vegetables, flowers and fruit and on various pests and 
their control is alphabetically arranged and very well selected. 
Short chapters on lawns, ponds, paths and similar miscellanea 
conclude a very useful reference book for the general gardener. 


Wuitz, N. G. Woman at the window. 384 pp. 
74 X 5. ; ‘ Constable 12/6 
This novel presents a rather subtle character study of two 
sisters The elder, Anna, is a person of great charm but one 
who cannot resist managing other people’s lives. The younger, 
Liz, has just achieved independence in a job of her own when 
Anna’s husband begs her to return to nurse her sister who 
has been crippled, apparently permanently, in an accident. 
The rest of the story is the small town life and the contrast 
and unseen conflict between Anna’s charm but innate selfishness 
and Liz’s capability and ordinary humanity. A thought pro- 
voking story which will interest many girls of 17 or 18. 
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* AVAILABLE THIS MONTH 


LORNA HILL'S 


latest addition to “a grand series of out-of-doors books” 


CASTLE IN NORTHUMBRIA 


It is Easter, and all the members of the “Clan’ "—Guy Chariton 
(who is the leader), Lora Toby, Esme, Marjorie, and “Pan” find 
themselves together again. Holiday time! And, of course, 
camping in the country, taking the ponies is the best thing to do. 
This year the old peelhouse is stacked high with grain—but Guy 





produces a wonderful Old Border castle! 


ALSO AVAILABLE BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THEY CALLED 


rT WAS ALL 


Each delightfully illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop. 
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BURKE PUBLISHING COLTD 55 BRITTON ST LONDON EClI 





BOOKS TO COME IN THE 


GOLDEN LEGEND SERIES 





Sea-Dogs and 
Pilgrim Fathers 
Edited with an Introduction by 
JOHN HAMPDEN 
Illustrated by C. WALTER HODGES 
Con accounts of epic 
voyages made by Elizabethan 

and Stuart ‘seamen, Egger | 


round the world, the Invincible 
Armada, and many others. 
Crown 8vo, fully bound, 256 
pages, illustrated. 6 Ful =, 
10/6 net 


The Holy Grail 
—— from Malory’s “Morte 
Arthur” and other sources 
by B. KENNEDY COOKE 
Illustrated with - reproductions 
from the Florence “Codice 
Palatino” 
The Grail legend is.one of the 
treasures of our early literature 
and here Mr. Kennedy Cooke, 
following the pattern of his 
King Arthur of Britain and Sir 
Lancelot, has presented this 
story as a continuous narrative 
for modern readers, while still 
—— the traditional spirit of 
e 
Crown v0, fully bound, 192 
pages, illustrated. 6 May. 
8/6 net 








EDMUND WARD 
(Publishers) Ltd. 
16 NEW STREET - LEICESTER 








SeooocoeeoseoooooooooocoSooooooSooseoooooooSoSs: 


SPECIAL LIBRARY BINDINGS 
THE MILLY MOLLY MANDY SERIES 


We can now offer all the following titles in this ever 
popular series in our special library binding; strong cloth 
boards, re-inforced end sections and endpapers. 


Brisley, J. L. Milly Molly Mandy again 6/- 
9 Further doings of Milly Molly 
Mandy 6/- 
Bunchy 
Another Bunchy Book 
Cradock, H. C. Teddy Bear’s farm 
» More Adventures of a Teddy Bear 
Drake, J. Story of Wimpy a Wump 
Jeans, A. Miss Periwinkle 
Kent, M. Twins at Home 
Twins at Hillside Farm 
Marzials, A. M. Fireside Stories 
Seers, H.W. Peter Perkins Puppets 
Vallance, R. Timmy and Roger 
- Timmy and Janet 
Williams, U. M. Twins and their Ponies 
9 Castle for John Peter 
» Adventures of Anne 


Other titles to follow 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 
KIRKBURTON - HUDDERSFIELD 
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